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MARCH 


By EVANTHA CALDWELL} 


ARCH is frolicsome and gay; 
Little buds are growing; 

Some new blossom every day 
Bows to March wind's blowing. 


Tender sunshine, laughing hours — 
It is playtime weather. 
Little children, breezes, flowers 
Romp through March together. 
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A STORY OF HOLLAND 


By MARIAN KING 


Illustrated by 
LOLA McCOLL 


T WAS springtime in Holland. Overhead 
the white clouds looked like huge balls of 
popcorn as they drifted slowly along in the 
bright, blue sky. Far beneath them the Dutch 
gardens were gay and colorful in their spring 
dresses of green, yellow, white, red, and orange. 
Hans, a sturdy Dutch boy, came out of a 
farmhouse and slipped his sock-covered feet 
hastily into his klompen (wooden shoes) which 
stood next to his mother’s on the top doorstep. 
Then he hurried up the path bordered by red 
and white tulips. 

“Quack, quack,” called Betje, Hans’s little 
yellow duck, waddling after her master as fast 
as her short legs could carry her. “Quack, 
quack,” she called again as if to say, “I’m com- 
ing too!” 

As Hans neared the barn he saw his father 
in the doorway. His father’s wide trousers all 
but covered the tops of his klompen. His black, 
double-breasted waistcoat with its row of brass 
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buttons sparkled as the early morning sun played 
across them. 

“Hans,” greeted his father, “I was just going 
to call you. The milk for Vrouw van Royen is 
already in the cans and——” 

“I know,” laughed Hans. “‘It is time for me 
to hitch Jan to the cart!” 

- It was not long before Jan, the big brown 
dog, was hitched to the cart, and the milk cans 
placed safely in it. Then boy, dog, and duck 
started down the path that led along the canal. 
The clump-clump of Hans’s klompen kept time 
to the song that he hummed softly to himself 
as he clattered along. 

Just as they reached the bend in the canal, 
Hans brought Jan to a stop. Turning around 
he saw Betje getting ready to waddle down the 
bank into the canal. 

“Betje,” he called, going after her and pick- 
ing her up, “we must hurry.” 

“Quack, quack,” answered Betje, settling 
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down in Hans’s arm. ‘I know that you want to 
play mumble-the-peg with Vrouw van Royen’s 
son Piet, if there is time.” And she quacked 
again contentedly as if to say, ‘“There’s always 
something interesting in his yard, so I'll go too!” 

When they came to the pasture that led to 
Vrouw van Royen’s, Hans turned Jan in that di- 
rection. 

“Hans! Hans!” shouted Piet excitedly, run- 
ning down the path to greet his friend. ‘Hans! 
Have you heard the news?” 

“News?” asked Hans, as he stopped the milk 
cart in the yard behind a large gray farmhouse 
with its red-tiled roof glistening under the 
morning sun. 

“Just look at this!” Piet thrust a printed 
paper at Hans. “You may keep it. Father has 
others———" 

Hans read: 

FLOWER SHOW FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


TO BE HELD ON JUNE 10 
AT ELEVEN O'CLOCK, IN THE VILLAGE SQUARE 
RULES 
1. Flowers must be grown by exhibitors. 
2. The name of each flower must have a mean- 
ing. 
3. Not more than three flowers may be entered 
by any contestant. 
PRIZES 
First Prize—A pair of silver skates 


girls played. His almost-new baby sister needed 
constant attention, and all his parents’ earnings 
went for necessities. “Silver skates!” Hans 
thought. “I could glide as fast as the others 
and——” 

“I’m going to enter!” interrupted Piet. 

“I am too!” replied Hans eagerly. “Father 
said I could do what I liked with the flowers that 
I raise.” 

“You have a beautiful garden, Hans,” re- 
marked Vrouw van Royen, as she came into the 
yard. “If you would like to see Piet’s garden, 
Pll look after Jan, and Hilda will carry the 
milk cans into the house.” 

“Thank you,” replied Hans gratefully. 

The two boys found their way to a lovely 
garden, Betje close behind. Tulips of all colors, 
all sizes, each flower prettier than the other, 
swayed in the gentle breeze. 

“What a fine garden you have!” admired 
Hans. “You'll surely win the first prize!” 

‘Hans, do you really think so?” 

“Yes, I do! My flowers could never win 
against such beauties. But I would like the sil- 
ver skates——” Hans sighed. 

Just then the soft tones of the carillon in the 
village tower floated across the garden. 

“I must hurry!” exclaimed Hans. 


Second Prize—Any toy from the toy 
booth 
Third Prize—A pair of wooden shoes 
with brass trimmings 
“Silver skates!” breathed Hans, 
thinking of his wooden ones. All his 
life he had wished for a pair of skates 
with steel runners. But silver skates! 
Boys and girls on the canal had silver 
skates and skates of steel—he had only 


“Saturday!” 
y 


“Not even time for a game. There’s 
work waiting for me at home!” 
“TIl see you at the flower show 
Saturday,” remarked Piet. 
exclaimed Hans. 
“Why, Piet,” he hesitated, ‘‘that’s the 
morning I deliver the eggs to Vrouw 
Jansen’s. I can’t—I can’t enter i 
“Tll take the eggs for you,” of- 
fered Piet. 


wooden skates that squeaked on the 
smooth ice. Piet had silver skates— 
his family could afford them. 

Hans sometimes worked for Old Bret, the 
miller, and he had had to save the pennies he 
had earned to buy even the wooden skates. 
Hans had little time to skate, as he helped his 
mother and father while the other boys and 


“What about your flowers?” ques- - 


tioned Hans. 
Vrouw Jansen’s.” 

“Oh, that'll be easy!” laughed Piet good- 
naturedly. “I live much closer to her than you 
do. I'll take the eggs over early, come back and 
get my flowers and meet you at the village 


square. Father says there’s always a long way 


“It’s a long way to 
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and a short way to accomplish everything.” 

“Fine! Fine!” shouted Hans, tossing his little 
black turban into the air as he ran down the 
path toward his milk cart. 

“Betje,” whispered Piet, as he stooped to 
stroke Hans’s soft, downy duck, ‘“‘can you keep 
a secret? Well, your master Hans should win 
the skates—I think he will. Mother said she 
had seen any number of the gardens and mine 
and Hans’s were the best so far——” 

“Quack, quack,” interrupted Betje, as if to 
say: ‘““What about your plants winning? They 
are beautiful too!” 

“And, Hans,” Piet called after him, “if I 
am late in starting to Vrouw Jansen’s, I am sure 
that Hilda will take my plants to the village for 
me.” 


“6CYATURDAY!” thought Hans as he started 
home clumping along beside Jan, with 
Betje following. “Just three days off!” 

' When the dog had been unhitched and the 
milk cart put away in the shed, Hans ran to the 
house calling excitedly, “Mother! Mother! 
There’s to be a flower show this Saturday in the 
village!” 

“Not so fast!” urged his mother as she came 
out of the house, carrying her six-month-old 
daughter Kleintje. “What are you trying to 
tell me?” 

“Piet gave this paper to me. He’s going 
to enter the contest too—and he said he would 
take the eggs to Vrouw Jansen’s!” exclaimed 
Hans breathlessly, handing his mother the 
printed paper. 

While his mother read the paper, Hans 
leaned over his baby sister to whisper, ““Kleintje, 
even if I don’t win the silver skates—some day 
when you are old enough, I'll save my money 
and buy you a pair!” 

Kleintje patted his face with her chubby 
hand. She loved this brother who was always 
so jolly and so gentle with her. 

“Why, Hans!” smiled his mother, “this con- 
test is fine! And it was very good of Piet to 
offer to help you——” 


“Mother!” interrupted the enthusiastic Hans, 
“let’s pick out the plants I shall enter now!” 

“They are even lovelier than I thought!” 
exclaimed his mother as she entered the garden. 

“Do you think that these will be the best to 
enter?” Hans asked, pointing to three plants not 
yet in full bloom. 

“J am sure when they bloom they will be as 
fine as any of the flowers entered. I have some 
colored pots in the shed——” 

“And I'll print my name and the flowers’ 
names on little slips of paper and tie them to 
sticks stuck in the pots!” Hans exclaimed. “But 
I almost forgot, I have to name them first!” 

“Think slowly and choose wisely,” advised 
his mother. 

“I know! I know!” cried Hans after a while. 
“Tl name the white flower after Kleintje—that 
means ‘little one’—and the yellow one’”—he 
pondered—“T’ll name after Betje. It is sort of 
gold, and gold is precious like—like her.” 

“And the red one?” 

“Let me see!” Hans considered. “I have it!” 
he shouted. “I'll name it Wilhelmina for our 


Piet thrust a printed paper at Hans 
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queen. It’s so bright and pretty! And you 
know, Mother,” he added, “‘it is the same shade 
of red that is in our flag!” 

“That is the best name you could have 
chosen,” smiled his mother proudly. 

The three days flew swiftly by. Saturday 
morning Hans was up long before breakfast. 
He had printed the cards and tied them to little 
sticks. He had selected a red pot for the white 
tulip, a blue pot for the red, and a green pot 
for the yellow. 

He worked carefully getting his plants ready 
to put into the pots. Meanwhile Betje nibbled 
at a patch of grass. When she found a blade 
that pleased her, she quacked with delight, tell- 
ing her master all about it. 

“Betje! Betje!” Hans called. ‘Today is the 
day of the flower show! You are going too!” 

“Quack, quack,” answered Betje knowingly. 
“Of course I know today is the day. I’ve heard 
nothing but flowers, flowers, for three days!” 

When the blossoms had been put in their 
pots Hans helped his mother with breakfast. As 
he set the table he heard the carrillon sound 
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the hour. “Only three more hours—no, it is 
only two hours.” 


REAKFAST over, Hans hurried to help his 
father fill the milk cans. 

“Tl deliver the milk this morning,” sug- 
gested his father. ‘You help your mother so 
that we may be ready in time!” | 

“What about Vrouw Jansen’s eggs?” asked 
the puzzled Hans. 

“I got up early too!” laughed the father, 
“and took them over to Piet’s house.” 

After the milk had been delivered, the 
housework done, and the flowers placed safely 
in a basket, the family and Betje started for the 
village. 

At the square, looking like dolls in their 
long, full clothes, were many other boys and 
girls with their flowers. 

“Hans,” directed his father, “take your 
plants to the platform. One of the judges will 
tell you where to put them. Keep the slip of 
paper he gives you. We'll wait here on this 
bench.” 

With the little slip of paper tucked safely 
in one of his trouser pockets Hans started to 
leave the platform, then he stopped. “Why, 
here are Piet’s flowers. How lovely they look! 
But where is Piet? I saw Hilda, but I have 
not seen him. I'll hurry back and ask Father!” 


Just then a trumpet sounded. A man came 
to the front of the platform and said that the 
band would play while the flowers were being 
judged. 

“Have you seen Piet?” asked Hans anxious- 
ly as the music began. 

“Here he comes now!” said Hans’s father 
as he made room for the young boy, who seemed 
very much out of breath and was holding a slip 
of paper in his hand. 

“Piet, where have you been?” asked Hans 
eagerly. “How long have you been here? I 
saw your flowers but——” 

The trumpet sounded again. Every one be- 
came quiet. One of the judges announced, “It 
has been very difficult to decide on the winning 
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plants. This is an unusually fine exhibit. But,” 
he continued, ‘‘we shall call the four best exhib- 
itors to the platform to explain the meaning of 
the names that they have given to their flowers. 
Will these children please come forward? Piet 
van Royen—Hilda Jansen—Bret van Horn 


A dim mist clouded Hans’s eyes but he 
fought it back. 

“And Hans van Ost,” added the judge. 

“You, yes, you!” cried his father as Hans 
still sat there. 


A great wave of applause came from the 
crowd as the three boys and one girl assembled 
on the platform. 


Each one was asked his reason for the names 
given to his flowers. Hans was the last to be 
questioned. “And the red tulip?” asked the 
judge. 

“It is named Wilhelmina after our Queen,” 
answered Hans proudly. 


“Give the first prize to Hans! Give it to 
him!” shouted some of the people. 

The trumpet had 
to be sounded again 
to quiet the enthusias- 
tic audience. 

“And now,” said 
the judge, ‘‘just a mo- 
ment and we'll let 
you know who has 
won!” 

When he returned 
to his place, he an- 
nounced, “This has 
been one of the hard- 
est contests that we 
have had to judge in 
years—in fact the first 
place was almost a 
tie, but the winner 
wins not only on the 
merits of his flowers, 
but on the original 
and unusual names 
that he has chosen for 


them. The silver skates’”—he hesitated—‘‘go to 
—to Hans van Ost.” 


Hand clapping from the crowd drowned 
the judge’s voice. Every one knew the little 
fellow that delivered the milk and the duck that 
followed him. 

“I’m glad! I’m glad!” Piet cried to Hans. 
“Pm 

But the judge’s voice interrupted him. 

“Piet van Royen,” said the judge, “is the 
winner of the second prize. He may select any 
toy that he wishes from the toy booth. And 
there is a tie for the third place. Jan, the shoe- 
maker, will have to make two pairs of shoes 
with brass trimmings instead of one. The tie,” 
he continued, “is between Hilda Jansen and 
Bret van Horn.” 


Hans, with the silver skates clutched in 
both hands, and Piet, with his card on which 
was written an order for any toy in the toy 
booth, started back to the place where Hans’s 
happy little family and Hilda were gathered. 

“They are beauties!” smiled Piet as he ad- 

mired Hans’s prize. 
% “Now you can skate 
as fast as any one.” 

“TIL let you use 
them too,’ offered 
Hans. “If you had 
not delivered the eggs 
I should not have 
been able to enter.” 

“And if it hadn’t 
been for Hilda,” 
laughed Piet. “I 
would not have been 
able to win at all. But 
your flowers were 
much better named 
than mine!” 


“Quack, quack,” 


| said Betje knowingly, 

——r—jr@= as she pecked at Piet’s 

trouser leg. She 

Three boys and one meant. “You . were 


girl assembled on 
the platform 


right; Hans did win!” 
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By CHARLES R. STROTZ, Jr. 


HEN the so-called ‘‘pony express” was be- 

gun just before the Civil War, people were 
amazed to learn that mail could be carried from 
Missouri to California in eight days. They could 
hardly believe that men could ride across the plains 
and over the Rocky Mountains in such a short time. 
What do you suppose they would have said if some 
one had told them that in 1936 mail would go over 
that same route in about half a day’s time? 

Twelve hours is all the time it takes our speed- 
ing mailplanes of today to fly halfway across the 
continent. Air mail has made our postal service of 
today very different from the postal service of even 
twenty years ago. Air mail costs little more per 
letter than regular mail, and every country, large 
or small, has its own air-mail service. Airplanes 
pick up loads of mail from incoming steamers and 
speed to port with it, and now a trans-Pacific air 
line carries mail by air clear across the ocean. 

By looking at the various air-mail stamps in our 
albums, we can learn how this part of the postal 
service began and how it grew. At the very first, 
regular postage stamps were used on the few letters 
sent by air. The next step was to overprint these 
regular stamps with the words Air Mail, Poste 
Aérienne, Correo Aéreo, or some similar phrase to 
show that the stamps were for air-mail use only. 

Finally, one by one the various governments be- 
gan to print special stamps for air postage. Most 
of the stamps pictured old-fashioned planes that look 
queer to us now. On our page this month is a 40- 
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pfennig German stamp which many of you will 
have in your collections. Issued in 1918, it was one 
of the first air-post stamps. The airplane on it 
looks strange beside the modern craft of today. 

The Austrian air-post adhesive (the word Oster- 
reich shows that it is Austrian) is one that was 
printed in 1925 when air mail was beginning to be 
used more widely. As you can see, the plane behind 
the pilot’s head is more modern than the one on the 
German stamp. 

The Chinese stamp, a 1932 issue, shows us that 
air mail is now used throughout the world. What 
a contrast it is to see the latest type of low-wing 
monoplane swooping over the ancient Great Wall 
of China! Before the coming of air service, mail in 
China was slow to reach its destination. Many times 
it fell into the hands of bandits and did not arrive 
at all. Now the pilots of swift mailplanes can 
laugh at deep river gorges, muddy roads, and rob- 
bers as they fly the mail far above them. 

Some older philatelists (remember that is the 
correct name for stamp collectors) collect nothing 
but air-mail stamps. Special albums are printed for 
such collections, for there are a great number of 
air-mail stamps. 

Most WEE WIsDOM readers, however, are not 
yet ready to start such a collection. We can have 
our fun by adding air-mail stamps here and there 
to our general collection. If we watch their date and 
the type of aircraft pictured on them, we can learn 
from them much of the history of the air mail. 
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SKIPPE 


By GARDNER HUNTING 


te 


WHAT THE STORY TOLD BEFORE 


Binner Brice wanted to learn to swim so that he could 
join the Midget Harbor Midget Yacht Club, a group of 
boys who own a raft which they sail about the inlet. “Give 
up to the water. Let it lift you up. Go up and down with 
each wave. They're friendly—more friendly than you 
think. Let them help you float,” Binner’s father advised 
him. Binner tried it and it worked. The waves held 
him up and he was swimming. 

In less than a week Binner swam out to the raft and 
was initiated into the M. H. M. Y. C. Most of the boys 
like Binner, only one—Sackey Wendle, ‘skipper’ of the 
raft—does not. He tries to pick a quarrel with Binner and 
boasts that he dares to sail the raft outside the inlet. All 
the boys have been forbidden to do so. 

“Sackey’s an enemy of mine,” Binner tells his father. 

“Turn him into a friend,” his father advises. ‘Lots of 
people believe that fighting is the way to get along. It’s 
not. It’s friendliness—that’s the secret.” 

One afternoon Binner goes down to the inlet. None of 
the boys are in sight but the raft is just sailing out of the 
mouth of the little bay. Just one boy is on board—Sackey! 
Binner knows that Sackey is in danger, but he is unable to 
find any one to rescue him. Finally Binner decides to 
take the lifeboat and go after Sackey himself. Rowing 
against the wind was difficult, but Binner finally reaches 
the raft just as darkness settles over the sea. Sackey gets 
into the lifeboat, but the boys lose their sense of direction 
and do not know which way to row. They are adrift on 
the ocean in an open boat, with a storm ee 

“Fear is our worst enemy,” Binner’s father once told 
him. “It murders our ideas—and ideas are our best 
friends.” Binner tries to explain to Sackey, but Sackey 
won't listen. Sackey is afraid. 

Could the “friendly universe” forget that a couple of 
boys were drifting out to sea in an open boat in the dark? 

All night the little lifeboat bravely rides the waves. 
Once on the far horizon the boys see the lights of a steamer, 
but they soon disappear. Before daylight the boys hear the 
roar of an airplane, but the sound fades away. 

In the gray dusk of early morning Binner realizes that 
the threatened storm never arrived. No, the friendliness 
of things was not asleep. “Let's pretend we're a couple of 
sailors adrift at sea,” Binner suggests. ‘We are!’ Sackey 
replies. But the game helps. A sudden shower enables 
them to catch enough water for a drink, but when the sun 
rises, showing them in which direction land lies, one of 
their oars is found to be gone! 


OON after Binner’s discovery that the oar 

was lost, the sun came out hot. It dried the 
boys’ clothing quickly and made them thirstier 
than ever. The water in the old dipper wasn’t 
half bad either. At least it wet dry throats, and 
refreshed thirsty boys. They saved some. 

“I could eat!” Sackey said soon after. 

Binner thought it quite likely. Nothing kept 
him from eating except that he had nothing to 
eat. How long could they go without food? 
Longer than they could go without water, cer- 
tainly. Binner had heard tales about men who 
had gone without food too. 

Gulls flew over them. The big white-and- 
gray birds came close sometimes, their pinkish 
eyes staring down at the boat and the boys as if 
they expected to find something to eat there. 
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“Come on down here and show us some 
food, if there is any!” Binner called out to 
them. 

Sackey suddenly remarked, “We'll starve!” 

“I don’t think so,” Binner answered. 

“What’s going to feed us?” 

“Folk’s can go a long time without eating 
anything.” 

“Yes, but——” 

“Well—if anybody can, so can we.” 

“But suppose it’s months and months!” 

Binner grinned. Then an idea came to him. 
“We're not months and months away from 
shore, or the birds wouldn’t be here.” 

“Aw, birds can fly anywhere!” asserted 
Sackey. 

“Not gulls.” 

“Well, they fly a long way.” 
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“So do airplanes.” 

“What's that got to do with it?” 

“I think,” said Binner, “that if the gulls can 
find us, so can the planes. Maybe that’s the 
idea that the gulls are trying to bring to us—so 
we won't get discouraged.” 

Sackey had a sneer on his mouth. 

“Why do you have to sneer at everything?” 
Binner asked him suddenly. 

“You give me a pain!” 

‘““Well—what if Ido? What’s that got to do 
with it?” 

Sackey did not know how to answer that 
one. “Oh, well,” he began, and stopped. 

Binner noticed water slopping about in the 
bottom of the boat. 

“Let’s bail,” he said. 

“Yeh, and throw away all the drinking water 
we have?” Sackey grumbled. 

A careful search under the bow revealed a 
small tin pail. They bailed, turn about, until 
they had cleared out much of the water that had 
been shipped. Presently Binner looked up and 
laughed. 

“We get somewhere when we work along 
together friendly,” he remarked. 

Sackey did not answer. He only gave Binner 
a rather queer look as if he did not understand. 


S TIME began to slip by, they grew silent 
again. Waiting was tiresome, Binner 
thought, and it was lonesome out here. Sackey 
was not very good company. The sun climbed 
up the sky, then went behind some clouds again, 
then came out and crossed over the middle of 
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the sky, overhead. That must be noon! What 
would Father and Mother be thinking now 
about lost boys? Would they think it was a 
long, lonesome day too? Binner was sure they 
would. He wondered if his father would be 
remembering what he had said to Binner about 
trusting the friendliness of the universe. Would 
he talk about it to Mother so she would not be 
afraid? Why, of course he would! Binner 
thought a long time about that. 

“I can’t go much longer without something 
to eat!” Sackey announced suddenly in the mid- 
dle of the afternoon. 


“I guess you can go longer than you think,” 
Binner sugstested. 

“How long?’ 

“Well, Indians go without food for days, 
sometimes—and run all the time.” 

“What?” 


“I heard about one in Michigan that ran 
three hundred and seventy miles without eating 
anything at all. It took him—I don’t know how 
many days.” 

“Aw!” 

“I know that people go a week or two weeks 
quite often without eating anything—and it 
doesn’t kill them.” 

“Aw, nerts!” 

“You don’t believe anything, do you, 
Sackey ?” 

“Not things like that.” 

“Well, it doesn’t make any difference 
whether you believe them or not—they’re true.” 

“Like—what your dad says?” 

“Why, of course. Your believing or not 
believing something doesn’t make it true or not 
true. It only makes a difference to you.” 

Late in the afternoon Binner got pretty hun- 
gty. But after the sun went down he forgot 
about it. 

“T couldn’t really be hungry in just one day, 
when the Indians can go three or four days or 
more and run all the time!” he told himself, and 
the hungriness disappeared in a little while. 

When dusk began to fall, however, Sackey 
began to break down again. He was a pitiable 


object, as he huddled in the bow of the boat and 
began to cry and cry. Binner did not approach 
him for a while, but at last he couldn’t stand it. 
Sackey looked so mournful. Binner crept to 
the forward thwart and sat down facing the 
other boy. 

“Listen, Sackey,” he said; “why don’t you 
try just thinking things are—are friendly? It 
makes you unafraid, anyhow.” 

Sackey stared at him. Then all at once Bin- 


ner saw a dark shape looming on the nearer 
horizon, beyond Sackey. It had tiny lights on 
it; and while Binner looked, he saw a high, 
white light and then a red and a green light, one 
on each side. Instantly he knew it must be a 
steamer and that it must be coming toward them, 
because they could not see both the red and the 
green lights unless it was. He nearly shouted. 

Sackey turned to look, and then, for several 
minutes, they sat watching. But it was not long 
until apprehension began to rise in Binner; for 
the oncoming steamer seemed headed straight 
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‘Trees, Sackey! They 
~ wouldn't grow if the tide 
covered. the island.” 


for the small boat in which they rode. If it 
came straight on, it might run them down! If 
it ran them down that would be the end of this 
adventure and there would be no going back 
home to Father and Mother! 


The steamer came on and on. It did not 
swerve. It headed straight for the little boat 
tossing in its path, as if the red and green eyes 
were fastened on a victim it had every intention 
of destroying! On and on! Suddenly Sackey 
and Binner saw that the course of the ship 
would certainly carry her, if not directly over 
the spot where they lay, at least within a few 
yards of it. Binner knew that the waves from 
the big ship would be like the waves of a storm 
to their little boat; more than enough to capsize 
her! 

What should he do? Could anything turn 
that big ship aside just because there were two 
boys in her way, including one who was trying 
not to be afraid of things! Binner felt terror 
creeping into his 
heart. But that would 
do no good! He tried 
to think: 

“How can a great 
ship that is just steel and machinery be any- 
thing but deaf and dumb and blind? But 
the ship is held up by the waves just as we 
are. So they can push her around just as 
they can us. I don’t suppose we can use the 
ship, but maybe we can use something!” 

It was not much of an idea, Binner thought. 
But it made him stop staring in terror at the 
looming disaster, and helped him to think. He 
thought of the one oar that was left in the boat. 
He caught it up and began to paddle with all his 
might. Just as the ship came close, looming 
high and black and terrifying above them, the 
little boat seemed to feel a wash or a wave and 
was pushed aside, just as if a hand had come 
up out of the sea and pushed her. 

The great ship went rushing by—a tremen- 
dous, steaming, hissing, roaring mass, churning 
the water to suds and throwing off huge waves 
that lifted the boat with the boys in it and liter- 


ally threw it far to one side out of the way. 

Water came rushing over the sides of the lit- 
tle craft. She heaved away up on the crest of an 
enormous wave, then went sliding down the 
side and sank deep beneath. The crest sent a 
flood of water washing down upon them. Then 
another wave picked up the boat and boosted it 
again, with a sudden sickening swiftness like 
an elevator in a big building. Then down they 
went again. Up and down with a terrible side- 
whirl! Up and down, up and down—with the 
two boys clinging to the gunwales, as they might 
have clung to the saddle of a bucking pony. 

Then all of a sudden there was a grinding 
crash and a fearful jar as the boat struck some- 
thing! Something that could only be rock. The 
boards under the boys’ feet crunched and 
crackled. The boat spun around, and struck a 
second time. Then she lifted and came down 
and struck again, and the jar was almost enough 
to shake the boys loose from their hold and send 
them overboard into the dark sea! 


INALLY the terrible commotion was over. 

The boat settled down to quiet. Binner 
felt water about his legs. She was sinking! Stove 
in, without any doubt she was sinking! 

He shouted at Sackey. “‘She’s half full of 
water!” he cried. 

‘ “Tt’s an island!” Sackey announced, peering 
out to discover the rocks they had struck. 

It was an island—a mid-ocean island of 
rock. Hardly big enough to be called an island, 
so far as they could tell by scanning the dim out- 
lines of the rocks. But the boat had been flung 
into a cove among the rocks. It was only a 
minute or two before they realized that they 
could climb out and stand on firm footing once 
more. 

“Prob’ly the tide will drown us, when it 
comes back!” Sackey mourned, as he climbed 
up and stood on a higher point among the great 
stones. 

“Maybe it’s high tide now,” suggested Bin- 
ner, suddenly hopeful. ‘‘Look, Sackey! The 
steamer didn’t see us or pick(Please turn to page 17) 
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Snowflakes 


BRUCE FREDERICK (11 years) 
Kansas City, Kans. 


The little dancing snowflakes 
Fall lightly to the ground; 
They frolic and they flutter 
And come down without a 
sound. 


The love king sends them tum- 
bling 
From their castle in the sky, 
To cheer the town below them— 
How quietly they lie! 


So, Father, we thank Thee 
For the fluffy snow 
As it covers up the flowers 
So in the spring they'll grow. 


The Scarecrow 


MARCUS JONES (12 years) 
London, England 


I stand in a hundred-acre field 
As jolly as can be 

And watch the crows come flying 

down, 

A-flying down to me. 

They perch upon my old top hat 
And on my shaky arm; 

They play about in my long coat, 
Thinking of little harm. 

At nighttime they will go away 
And come again at morn; 

But I will wave my shaky arms 
Before they steal the corn. 


Sleepy Time 


JANE WALLACE (9 years) 
Little Falls, N. J. 


Now in the darkened garden 
The tiny fairies sleep! 

From all the closing flowers 
Their tiny faces peep; 


And in the big old maple, 
Sleeping warm and tight, 

Are Mrs. Robin's babies 
Tucked in for the night. 


Our Thankful Poem 


By the pupils of 1A and 2B of the 
Irving School 
Wichita, Kans. 


I see the bare tree 

With a nest on a limb: 
I’m thankful the nest 

Held the birds with its rim. 


I see the gray sky, 
The roof of a house, 

A telephone pole 
With wires to the house. 


The smoke in the air 
From a train going past— 
I’m thankful this winter 
Won't always last. 


I’m thankful for summer, | 
For spring and for fall; 
I’m thankful for everything, 

Beauty and all. 


The Fountain 


Caro. HUTZLER (8 years) 
Richmond, Va. 


Oh, I’m a little fountain 
Sprinkling all the day, 
But when the winter comes 

I never can play. 


For Jack Frost will bite me 
Upon my little knees, 

Then I'll be like blocks of ice 
Just beginning to freeze. 


Oh, I’m a little fountain 
Shining like a cup, 

And every now and then I splash 
Down again and up. 


The Emerald Isle 


EVELYN GIBBONS (10 years) 
Long Beach, Calif. 


I'd like to live on the Emerald 


Isle 
Where the three-leaved sham- 
rocks grow, 
To kiss the Blarney stone each 
year, 


Where the pretty maidens go. 


I'd like to live on the Emerald Isle 
Where it’s green all the year 
round, 
To visit all the cities there 
And see how their pretty maids 
are gowned. 
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Pretty Moon 


BEVERLY RULAND WALTNER 
(6 years) 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


Pretty moon, pretty moon, 
Shine down on me; 

Make it light so I can see 
To swing so high and free. 


Popcorn 


DoroTHy WILLIAMS (10 years) 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Outside, the day is dull and dreary, 

Inside, the fire is very cheery. 

“Let's pop some corn,” my mother 
said, 

“For now the coals are nice and 
red.” 


I shook the popper and would not 
stop, 

And soon the corn went pop, pop, 
pop! 

We filled a bowl of flakes so white, 

And then we ate it, every bite. 


The Home of the Spider 


RUTH TUNNELL (14 years) 
Braggs, Okla. 


Once I saw a spider 
Weaving her cobweb home; 

I'm sure from the way she worked 
She had no time to roam. 

And when this home was finished, 
A woven trap had she 

To catch the little insects 
That she would chance to see. 

One morning she, when wakened, 
To her surprise did see 

Her cobweb was all sprinkled 
With dewy jewelry. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: After reading over the 
guild material for this month, don’t you 
think it is unusually fine? We receive 
so much good material that it certainly 
is difficult to select the best for publica- 
tion. Several things are considered in 
judging it: the age of the writer, neat- 
ness of the work, originality of the sub- 
ject written about, and whether or not 
the material is seasonable. 

Each poem or story must be accom- 
panied by a note from a parent or a 
teacher stating that it is original with 
the child. Remember also that seasonal 
poems and stories must reach us be- 
fore the nineteenth of the month—four 
months in advance of the month for 
which they are intended. So much ma- 
terial reaches us too late to be con- 
sidered! It takes quite a while to pre- 
pare your magazine for mailing. When 
writing stories about the cover, you 
should write your story and mail it the 
same week that you get your magazine. 
The story that we think other boys and 
girls will most enjoy reading is the one 
that will be published. 


The Sliding Procession 


A STORY ABOUT THE JANUARY COVER 


Mary ScHopsy (11 years) 
Wabash, Ind. 


The children’s laughter rang 
loud and clear on a cold January 
day. They were all sliding down 
a big hill near the village. Every 
year it was a custom for the chil- 
dren to gather at this spot. 

“Come on, Bill,” cried Dick, 
“let’s slide down the hill again.” 

“May I come along?” asked 
Jane, who was standing near. 

“I don’t know whether my sled 
will hold all three of us or not, but 
we can try,” replied Dick. 

They piled on the sled. Even 
Fido, Bill’s dog, wanted to ride. 

“No, you can’t come,” Bill said 
to him. ‘Get off—there, that’s a 
good dog. Here, Bob, give us a 
push.” 

Bob gave the sled a big push 
which made it go flying down the 
hill as if it had wings. Fido 
started running after them. 

“Whee-ee! This is fun!” ex- 
claimed Bill, “I wish we cou . 

Bill didn’t finish, because just 
then the sled hit a big bump which 
sent him flying off, sprawling all 


over the ground. Dick and Jane 
went swiftly on. So did Bill, but 
in a different way. 

Fido, who had been running be- 
hind them, started sliding full 
speed on his hind feet until he 
caught up with Bill. There they 
were; Dick and Jane on the sled, 
going very fast, Bill and Fido 
close behind. It was a funny pro- 
cession that reached the bottom of 
the hill! 


To the Sangre de Cristo 
Mountains 


MILDRED PALFRAMAN (11 years) 
Anaheim, Calif. 


Sangre de Cristos, bleak and bare, 

You hold a beauty cold but fair. 

You dominate the trail below 

From a heavenly throne covered 
o’er with snow. 


Your majestic, silent, snow-capped 
hills 

Rise high above the Santa Fe Trail, 

And from your glory throne so 
high 

You watched the pioneers roll by. 


Range after range, gleaming with 
snow, 

Ever higher you seem to go— 

No color save the glittering 
white— 

You are a beautiful, painted sight. 


Your heavenly peaks are bare of 


trees, 

You throw a cool delightful 
breeze, 

You give the world a picture 
grand 


While staring over the dusty land. 


Cold and bare and always silent, 
Your ranges are rugged, still, and 


violent; 

But your beauty surpasses all of 
these 

As silent, somber, and still you 
gaze. 
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SKIPPER BINNER 


(Continued from page 13) 


us up, but it didn’t hit us, and it 
threw us over here where we can 
stop drifting. It’s better not to 
drift—they’ll find us sooner!” 

Sackey admitted that this might 
be so. But they were certainly 
prisoners on a barren little island. 
And who knew about the tide? 

Well, an island could be friend- 
ly. Why not? Of course it could 
and would. Binner climbed up to- 
ward a little knoll-like piece of 
ground. 

“Trees, Sackey!” he cried, point- 
ing to some trees silhouetted 
against the sky in the dim light. 
They wouldn’t grow here if the 
tide covered the island! We're 
safe till somebody comes looking 
for us—after—after a while.” 

They were weak from hunger, 
and exhausted by the excitement 
and the rough handling they had 
had. They found a nook under 
the lee of a bank, out of the 
breeze, and lay down on the sand 
which was warm. Before they 
knew it they were asleep—sleeping 
through their second night away 
from home, their second night lost 
on the great ocean, their second 
night without food, their second 
night of trying to believe in the 
friendliness of things. 


When morning came again, Bin- 
ner looked about and was dis- 
couraged. Nothing but gray sea 
was all around them. He guessed 
now that, if anything, their being 
on the island lessened their 
chances of being seen from a pass- 
ing ship or from airplanes, if any 
more came over. Were they better 
off or worse? Was the event that 
had happened really good or not? 
How could he know? 

The only way to know was to 
wait. 


(To be ended) 


ANDY'S KITE MESSENGER 


By CURTIS HASELTINE 


KITE messenger like the one 
Andy uses in this month’s 
Spartan story is easily made and 
will prove a popular addition to 
your kite-flying outfit. Most boys 
are familiar with the common 
type of kite messenger, which is 
nothing more or less than a slit 
piece of paper slipped over the 
kite string. The wind catches hold 
of this paper and sends it up the 
string until it reaches the kite. 
Andy’s messenger, though, will 
take a tiny parachute up the string 
until it reaches the kite, then re- 
lease the parachute and allow it 
to float back down. 
To make this parachute-release 
messenger, select a piece of balsa 
wood three inches long, one inch 


H is another small staple driven 
almost all the way into C. Its duty 
is to support the front end of the 
push rod, and it should allow 
only enough clearance for easy 
operation. 

The push rod is made of light 
wire, preferably piano wire, and 
should slide easily. The loop 
where the push rod bends around 
the kite string should be large 
enough so that the friction against 
the string will not release the para- 
chute before it has completed its 
trip to the kite. 

In operation the parachute pulls 
the messenger up the string. When 
the loop on the push rod (D) 
strikes I (a small stick tied in 
the string just below the kite), 


wl 
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wide, and one-half inch thick. The 
carrier wires (A, A in figure I) are 
made of fine wire crimped into 
the block of balsa and have a small 
catch bent on one end so that they 
may be hooked over the kite string 
and fastened. 

B and B are small staples such 
as those used to fasten light chick- 
en wire to posts. They must not 
have too wide an opening or the 
push rod may work crosswise in 
them. If the staples are spread 
too much, their prongs may be 
squeezed together in a vise. 


the entire push rod is shoved back 
to the position seen in figure II. 
This allows the ring (G), which 
gives weight to the parachute, to 
drop off, thus releasing the para- 
chute. Without the parachute to 
hold it up, the messenger slides 
back down the string. 

Although a tiny cloth parachute 
may be used in a strong breeze, one 
of light tissue paper catches the 
wind better in a slow breeze. 

Naturally, the kite string must 
be free from knots or the messen- 
ger will not operate. 
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By LENORE M. LINK 


Illustrated by HELEN BLACKBURN 


"Choose-Between" was not always an easy 


game to play, Patsy discovered. 


ATSY ALLEN’S feet, usually so 

merry and _ skipping, fairly 
dragged along the walk. They dragged up the 
front steps and into the Allens’ big living room 
where Patsy’s mother sat mending a pile of 
stockings. 

“Mother, we just can’t have the Cloverleaf 
Club party here tomorrow!” Patsy plunked her 
school books down on the old couch, which 
was worn and badly faded, and dropped down 
beside them. 

“Why, Patsy dear! after you sent out all 
those lovely invitations that you painted for 
the girls?” 

“I know——” Patsy sighed miserably. ‘““They 
were sweet. But we can’t have the party. Betty 
Smith will just have to be ten years old tomor- 
row without a party.” 

“Poor little Betty!” Mrs. Allen sighed too. 
“I guess she never has any real parties since her 
mother must work so hard in the cannery. Did 
you invite your new friend Ruby Van Doran 
too?” 

“Oh, yes, Mother’”—Patsy’s voice held all 
its old eagerness—‘“‘and Ruby was anxious to 
come. She took me home from school with her 
so that I could ask her Aunt Nellie about it. 
Their chauffeur comes each day for Ruby in the 
most beautiful car, Mother. The car is so beau- 
tiful that I felt like the fairy princess in a story 
when we rode up to their big white house.” 

“And Ruby’s Aunt Nellie wouldn’t let her 


come to the party?” Mrs. Allen asked quietly. 
“Oh, yes,” Patsy wailed, “she said Ruby 
could come. That’s why I—I don’t feel like a 
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“Ruby's got a maid, and 
there’s a buttoner——” 


party any more, Mother.” 
“But I thought you wanted Ruby. I thought 
you liked her so much, Patsy.” 


“I do. I just love her.” Patsy was trying 
hard now to squeeze back the tears. ‘“But—but 
our house is so old and brown; our furniture is 
so—so old and worn looking. Are we very, 
very poor people, Mother?” 


OR A MINUTE Patsy thought the look in 

her mother’s eyes was a hurt look, and in 
spite of all she could do, several big tears 
dropped from Patsy’s own brown eyes and 
splashed down on the fingers of her small brown 
hands. Then she saw her mother smiling at her 
with the smile that was twinkling like little bits 
of sunshine and she knew right away that the 
look was Mother’s understanding look. 

“Ruby has a lovely home, hasn’t she?” Mrs. 
Allen asked cheerfully, putting her mending 
away in the big basket and coming over to sit 
beside Patsy on the couch. She put her arm 
through Patsy’s arm and her firm friendly fin- 
gers clasped Patsy’s hand warmly. 


“It’s just like a fairy story home,” Patsy said. 
“The most beautiful, shining tables and 
cushiony chairs. The rugs are like velvet pil- 
lows to walk on, and there are couches that you 
sink down deep in. It makes you feel small but 
ever so comfortable. And there are servants 
everywhere, Mother. Ruby’s got a maid, and 
there’s a buttoner——” 

“A buttoner, dear?” her mother asked, puz- 
zled. 

“Yes, a buttoner—who opens the door and 
lets you in and takes your coat, and even hangs 
it up for you——” 

“Oh, you mean a butler, Patsy.” 

Patsy nodded her head and rushed on, her 
eyes shining now. 


“There’s a cook and a serving maid so none 
of the fairies—I mean none of the family—has 
to work at all. Not even Ruby’s Aunt Nellie. 
She just wears beautiful clothes and diamonds, 
and drinks tea sitting in a big velvet chair. And 
Ruby never, never has to sweep floors or make 
beds or wash dishes as I have to.” 


“I’m really sorry, dear,” Mrs. Allen said 
slowly when Patsy finally had to stop for breath, 
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“that you'll have to wait so long 
to be friends with Ruby.” 

“Wait a long time to be friends, 
Mother ?” 

“We'll probably never have 
enough money to own such a big 
white house and all the things that 
go with it, Patsy. But we shouldn't 
mind too much when we have so 
many things in our home that 
money can’t buy.” 

“That money can’t buy?’’ Patsy 
echoed. 

“Well,” Mrs. Allen laughed, 
pointing towards the bedroom 
door, “could you buy an adorable 
Baby Brother Jim?” Patsy could 
hear a soft little crowing laugh, 
which was Baby Jim waking up. 

“Oh!” she breathed softly. 

“Or another Grandmother Al- 
len, Patsy?’ her mother went on, 
nodding towards Grandmother's 
room. 

“Or,” Patsy laughed, “a pair of 
twins like our Barbara and Bobby. 
Why, Mother!” she cried, “is it 
another ‘choose between’ ?” 

“T think it is, Patsy,” Mrs. Allen 
said. Patsy was quiet for a long 
while. Many times she had found 
she must choose between two 
things she wanted very much. Like 
saving up her pennies to go swim- 
ming in The Plunge with the other 
girls, and then finding that she had 
overlooked somebody's birthday— 
Grandmother's or the twins’. And 
birthdays weren’t any fun at all 
unless there were surprises—sur- 
prises hidden under a plate at din- 
ner, with all the family waiting 
breathlessly—or hidden on a chair, 
or even under the dining table, if 
the surprise was a large one. Patsy 
had soon found out that surprising 
other folks was a great deal more 
fun after all, than just going swim- 
ming with the girls. 

But this “choose-between” game 
was not always an easy game to 
play, Patsy had discovered, and to- 
day it was harder than ever. Hard- 
er than any crossword puzzle. But 


BOATS 


By MARGUERITE GODE 
PSTREAM, 


Downstream, 
Merry whistles 
blowing, 
Big boats, 
Little boats 
Busily are going. 
Some are bound 
For India, 
Some for Spain; 
And then 
Upstream, 
Downstream, 
They all sail 
Home again. 


Patsy knew it was a “choose- 
between.” She had to choose. She 
thought hard and a long time. 

“Why, Mother,’ she said sud- 
denly, “Ruby hasn’t even a mother 
or father in her home, only an 
Aunt Nellie. No grandmother 
—or twins. She hasn’t any family 
to play with at all or any Baby 
Jim to hold and cuddle in her 
arms! I wonder——” 

“TI wonder——” Mother echoed. 

“Ruby’s home is like a fairy 
home,” Patsy hurried on. “It’s 
almost too beautiful. Ours is kind 
of—awfully old and ‘lived in,’ 
but you can love it too. Maybe 
Ruby will like it because it’s that 
way. Mother, we'll choose the 
party!” 

“I’m sure Ruby will like it, dear, 
if she likes you,” Mrs. Allen said, 
smiling down into Patsy’s shining 
eyes. “After all, your real home, 
Patsy, isn’t a house. It isn’t the 
furniture or rugs, it’s you and what 
you put into it of love and friend- 
liness and welcome. I’m sure that 
was the most beautiful thing about 
Ruby’s home though you didn’t 
realize it.” 

“Oh!” Patsy said softly. Then 
Mrs. Allen did a strange thing. 
She went into her room and came 
back with a little old, old chest 
which had been on the very top 
shelf of her closet for a long time. 
She placed the chest in Patsy’s 
lap. 

“This belonged to Grandmother 
Beck, Patsy, your great-grand- 
mother,” she said, giving Patsy a 
tiny key. “She told me, when you 
were no larger than Baby Jim, to 
keep this for you till you were old 
enough to appreciate beautiful 
things.” 

With fingers trembling, Patsy 
unlocked the chest. Wrapped in 
tissue paper yellowed with age, 
were eight dainty teacups and sau- 
cers, fragile as rose petals. In the 
very bottom of the chest were 
eight tiny sterling silver teaspoons. 
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“What a darling Great-Grand- 
mother must have been,” Patsy 
whispered, almost choking with 
excitement and happiness, “to plan 
such a lovely surprise for me so 
many years ago!” 

“Yes, she was,” Mrs. Allen mur- 
mured. 

“She lived in a big plantation in 
the South, didn’t she, Mother?” 

“Yes. But long before that she 
lived in a little log cabin, Patsy.” 

Patsy sat touching each piece of 
china, each shining spoon with 
gentle fingers, loving her great- 
grandmother whom she had never 
known. 

“Mother,” she said after a time, 
“may I use the lace cloth on the 
table tomorrow—with a bowl of 
pansies on the big mirror for a 
centerpiece just as you do when 
we have the minister and his fam- 
ily here for dinner ?—and the glass 
candlesticks with the tall pink 
candles?” 

“Of course,” Mrs. Allen 
laughed. “And I'll make a cake.” 

“Then,” Patsy said, getting up 
and carefully placing the chest and 
its contents on the old-fashioned 
sideboard in the dining room, “I 
must hurry! For it’s going to be 
the most beautiful party!” 

The next afternoon simply flew 
by. Before any one could tell 
where the hours had gone, before 
half the games Patsy had thought 
up, and been played, it was time to 
fill the little cups with steaming 
chocolate and have the birthday 
cake. It was time to light the two 
tall pink candles and the ten lit- 
tle pink candles on the cake. Every 
one seated about the dining table 
waited breathlessly while Betty 
Smith, with sparkling eyes, opened 
the little pile of gifts before her. 

“Oh, Patsy,” Betty said when it 
was finally time to go, “it was the 
most beautiful party I ever had!” 

“It was the most beautiful 
party,” the others echoed as they 
were leaving. Then only Ruby 


fl MARBLE BAG 


By JOANNE DEE 


HIS LITTLE bag can be used 

for marbles or for a ball and 
jacks. If you have a little brother, 
he would doubtless be glad to 
have a bag such as this for his mar- 
bles too. 

From plain, heavy cotton mate- 
rial cut a large circle about four- 
teen inches across. Turn under 
a double hem around the edge, 
making it one-half inch wide so 
that there will be plenty of room 


with the warm iron. This will 
“set” the colors in the material. 
The flowers and your name will 
look as if they were painted on. 
Cut two tiny holes in the outside 
of the hem, one on each side of 
the bag. Next, cut two pieces of 
heavy cord, each eighteen inches 
long. Run one cord in at one hole, 
around the circle, and out through 
the same hole. Tie the ends of 
the cord together. Run the other 


for the drawstring. Sew the hem 
by hand with tiny stitches, or use 
the sewing machine. 

Lay the circle of cloth out flat, 
right side up, and write your name 
on it with a crayola. Draw small 
flowers all over the outside of the 
bag. Heat an iron and lay the bag 
face down on a newspaper on the 
ironing board. Cover it with one 
thickness of newspaper and press 


cord in and out through the other 
hole. Tie both ends of it together 
also. Pull the cords in opposite di- 
rections to draw the bag shut. You 
may fasten a wooden bead at the 
end of each cord, if you care to. 
(See the illustration.) 

If you make a marble bag for 
your brother, let him write his 
own name and draw marbles in- 
stead of flowers on his bag. 


Van Doran was left beside Patsy 
in the living room, while the 
chauffeur waited outside. 

“It was the loveliest party!” 
Ruby said. “But, Patsy, will you 
—please may I come back some- 
time when Baby Jim is not sleep- 
ing and hold him?” 

“Why, yes, Ruby.” 

““And—and, Patsy,’’ Ruby fal- 
tered, “‘will you—please will you 


let me help you wash the dishes 
now. He will wait,” she nodded 
towards the big car. “I never get 
to wash dishes—and I'd love to.” 

“You'd love to, Ruby?” 

“I'd love to, Patsy!” 

“Oh!” Patsy laughed eagerly, 
linking her arm through Ruby’s. 
“Come on then!” Patsy’s merry, 
skipping feet fairly danced into 
the kitchen. 
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a jews WAS walking along the path, kicking at patches of half- 
melted snow and talking to herself. 

“I won't do it! 
can make me!” 

“Won't do what?” a squeaky little voice chirped, and there—sure 
enough—was the Cheerfulness Elf. He was wearing his new spring 
suit, brown with touches of green and crocus-yellow around the edges, 
and he felt very proud. 

“Won't do what?” he repeated. 

Mary gave another kick at the snow. 

“Oh, I know I’m not being a good Booster, but it’s awfully hard 
to do everything you're told all the time!” 

“Don’t I know it!” The Cheerfulness Elf wrinkled up his face 
in sympathy. “But sometimes, you know, the things we are asked 
to do are the very things we would do ourselves if we only stopped 
to think about them.” 

“Not this!” Mary declared. “What would you do if your teacher 
asked you to play with a girl you didn’t like?” 

“Why don’t you like her?” asked the Cheerfulness Elf, not an- 
swering Mary's question. 

“We-ell,” Mary replied, “Martha isn’t a bit nice—she sulks. She's 
dull and plain, and she wears such queer-looking clothes! Miss Scott 
says Martha needs some one to be friendly to her, but I don’t see why 
she had to pick on me to be the one!” 

“Once when I was a wee boy elf,” said the Cheerfulness Elf, 
“T had just such an opportunity as you have now. In the Elfland School 
that I attended there was a queer, shy little fellow whom no one liked. 
None of the child elves would have anything to do with him. One 
day the teacher called me aside and asked me to be nice to that child 
elf and to play with him because he seemed lonely. I promised, al- 
though I thought at the time that it would be more fun to play with the 
boys and girls that I knew and liked. It wasn’t long before I found 
that this seemingly shy, dull young fellow was a friend worth having. 
He wasn’t really dull at all. I grew to love him as one of my dearest 
friends. 

“Well, years went by and we both grew up. My friend became a 
great inventor, and it was he who first discovered the wonderful art 
of changing tears into smiles. Now all Elfland pays him honor. I 
have never been sorry that I obeyed my teacher, for I gained a won- 
derful friend.” 


I won't! I won't!” she was saying. “No one 


“Oh, Cheerfulness Elf!’ cried 
Mary softly. “I have been a self- 
ish prig. Why, Martha may be 
just the very kind of girl Patsy and 
Sally Sue and I like to be friends 
with! Maybe she’s not sulky at 
all—just lonely!” 

“I think perhaps you're right,” 


offered the Cheerfulness Elf. “You 


see, I happen to be well acquainted 
with Martha.” 

“Cheerfulness Elf, I could shake 
you! Why didn’t you tell me be- 
fore?” cried Mary laughing. 

She started hippety-hop down 
the street toward Martha’s house. 


If you should like to become a 
member of our jolly Booster band, 
just write to the secretary, 917 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo., and 
she will send you an application 
blank to fill out. Ask her how you 
may win a free Booster pin. 


Boosters who wish prayers for 
help with their problems may 
write the secretary and she will 
pray with them, and also see that 
their requests are called to the at- 
tention of Silent Unity, the prayer 
group here at Unity School of 
Christianity. It is our desire to 
help every Booster who has a prob- 


lem. 
6 


Read Barbara’s letter and see 
how she keeps from speaking cross 
or unkind words. If we all fol- 


low the same rule, we shall have 


the treasure of happiness right 
now. 

Dear Secretary: 1 want to tell you 
how I am keeping the pledge and 
learning to speak only good and kind 
words. When I feel a cross word com- 
ing into my mouth, I say The Prayer 
of Faith; and when I finish, that feel- 
ing of being cross is gone. 

One morning when I woke up and 
tried to get out of bed my leg hurt 
me. I lay back in bed and said The 
Prayer of Faith three times. When I 
got up I had forgotten about my leg. 
When I did remember it, the pain was 
gone. It has never hurt me again. I 
am glad there is a Booster Club to 
help children to speak kind and cheer- 
ful words. I know that The Prayer of 
Faith will always help me.—Barbara 
Fraser. 


Lloyd has had a hard experi- 
ence, but he has conquered. We 
are very sure that he 


with my schoolwork, for I have made 
great improvement since last month, 
and I want to do even better. I should 
like for you to pray for me to have 
more success with my music. 

I enjoy WEE WispoM very much. 
The stories in it seem to fit in so won- 
derfully with the characters in real life 
and teach me so much. I especially 
like the continued stories, for I love 
to try to picture what the happy ending 
will be like. 

Thank you for all you have done for 
me, and may God take care of us all 
and lead us in the footsteps of Jesus. 
—Marjory Linton. 


Bernard has the spirit of a true 
Booster and we are very proud 
to call him a member. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am a little late in 
writing this month, but I am trying 
to keep the pledge better all the time. 
My teacher at school says I am a much 


All good wishes.—Herbert Buskirk. 

We must leave you now, but 
we'll be with you again just about 
the time April begins sending us 
her first bouquets of violets and 
daffodils. Let us send bouquets of 
happy thoughts to every one we 


know. Secretary, 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND 
WITH OTHER READERS 
William Kaiser (12 years), Lack- 
awack, N. Y.; Sophie Stopka (11), 
Montela, N. Y.; Gordon Jost (10), 
3791 N. 13th St., Carl Strehlow (11), 
3739 N. 17th St., Theodore Jost (11), 
3791 N. 13th St., Roger Carl Wange- 


mane (11), 2617 W. Scott St., Robert 
Falk (9), 4211 W. 


will not have to meet 
the same experience 
again, now that he 
has made up his 
mind to be a Booster 
that wins. 

Dear Secretary: This 
is the second letter I 
have written to you. I 
am nine years old and 
in the fourth grade. I 
like school very much, 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


“When we frown and fret and cry, 


Only clouds are in the sky; 


Helping others, being gay, 


That’s what makes a sunny day!” 


Vliet St., August Ram- 
horst (7), 2564 Hum- 
boldt Ave.. Theodore 
Wangemane (9), 2617 
W. Scott St., Max Falk 
(8), 4211 W. Vliet St., 
all of Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
George Ott (7), Route 
4, Box 598, West Allis, 
Wis.; Helen Stopka 
(10), Montela, N. Y.; 
John Kaiser (13), Lack- 
awack, N. Y.; Carolyn 


but I haven’t been go- 
ing to school at all 
this year because I have been in bed. 
I was in bed for five months, but 
I am well now and will get to go 
to School very soon. I have made 
up my mind that I am not going to be 
a Booster that fails but a Booster 
that wins. I am trying harder and 
harder every day to keep the rules. 
—Lloyd Duell. 


We are grateful for Marjory’s 
letter of appreciation, both on be- 
half of the Booster Club and of 
WEE Wispom. We shall continue 
to remember her in our prayers. 

Dear Secretary: I suspect you think 
I only write to you when I want you 
to help or pray for me, but really I 
think of the Booster club more than I 
seem to in my letters. However, a 
friend in need is a true friend indeed. 

I want to thank vou for the help 


D Oo M 


better boy than I was. I received my 
Booster pin and I am real proud of it. 
I don’t say nearly so many unkind 
words as I used to. Thank you very 
much for your prayers.—Bernard Bell. 


Herbert is doing his best to be 
a good Booster, and we know that 
he is well on his way toward the 
pleasant land of Unselfishness 
where the treasure of happiness 
lies. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am glad to be a 
member of the Good Words Booster 
Club. I am trying hard to keep all 
the rules. I want to be a good Booster. 
I love all the stories in WEE WISDOM; 
they are so good. 

I go to school every day and to 
Sunday school. I say The Prayer of 
Faith every night and every morning. 


Crockett, Raymond, 

Maine; Jane Lowry 
(12), 202 Oliver Ave., Crewe, Va.; 
Virginia Armstrong (11), % Henry 
Armstrong, Sherwood, N. Dak.; Edna 
Seger (10), % C. V. Seger, Sherwood, 
N. Dak.; Patricia McFarland (12), 
1232 E. 19th St., Bakersfield, Calif.; 
Alexander Tartakoff (12), Lackawack, 
N. Y.; Muriel Rosenzweig (10), Mon- 
tela, N. Y.; Gloria Rother, Route 3, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Robert Kaiser 
(10), Lackawack, N. Y.; Joyce Rother, 
Route 3, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Mildred 
Neumann (10), Osseo, Minn.; Vinita 
New (12), Cardwell Academy, 
Georgetown, Ky.; George Barnes 
(13), Stornoway, Sask., Canada; Lor- 
raine McIlwain, 128 Stonewall, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Frances Kath (9), Box 
281, Norwood Park, Ill.; Helen Gib- 
son, M. P. Children’s Home, High 
Point, N. C.; Edric Macfoy (14), 1 
Edmund St., Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
W. Africa. 
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By BULA HAHN 


Illustrated by HERBERT RUDEEN 


The story of a little twelve-year-old girl whose obedi- 
ence helped save a life and gave the world a wise 
and good man 


ANY centuries ago a certain Pharaoh 

ruled over Egypt, a land of fertile fields 

and smoothly flowing rivers. All the kings of 

Egypt were called Pharaoh. Some of them had 

been kind and just rulers, but this Pharaoh had 

a heart like stone. He did not know God, but 
worshiped idols of gold and brass instead. 

In Egypt dwelt also a people known as the 
Hebrews, a race apart and to themselves. The 
Hebrew people loved God and looked to Him 
for guidance, so the grain in their fields flour- 
ished and their flocks multiplied. 

Pharaoh was envious of the Hebrews. He 
feared that they might one day become as great 
and strong a nation as the Egyptians. So he 
set harsh rulers over them, and many were the 
heavy burdens he laid upon them. They be- 
came slaves, doing all the hard and unpleasant 
work that the Egyptians did not like to do. But 
the Hebrew people continued to worship God, 
and in the midst of all this hate and wrong and 
cruelty they increased in number and grew in 
strength. 

Then it was that Pharaoh showed how hard 
and cruel his heart really was. He sent out an 
order that all baby boys born to Hebrew parents 
should be killed. How sad and heavy were the 
mothers’ hearts! They knew the king’s orders 
would be obeyed. 

One Hebrew mother, when her baby boy 
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was born, dared to do a courageous thing. She 
hid her boy child and kept all knowledge of 
his birth from the king’s spies. The child was 
fair to look upon, and the mother loved him so 
dearly that she risked her own life for his. 

This Hebrew mother also had a little girl 
twelve years of age whose name was Miriam. 
Miriam was a dutiful daughter and had as 
brave a heart as her mother’s. She was proud of 
her little baby brother, and helped in many ways 
to keep his birth a secret. She performed with 
ability the duties of the home while her mother 
was in hiding with the baby boy. When the 
mother worked lest her absence should be no- 
ticed, Miriam would slip away and sit beside 
the sleeping infant. 

The baby grew strong and healthy, as be- 
came a Hebrew child. When he was three 
months old he could no longer be kept in hid- 
ing. His cries were those of a growing child. 
Miriam often sang in a loud voice to keep those 
who passed from hearing, but the mother’s eyes 
were sorrowful. 

“Miriam,” the mother said one day, “I have 
been praying to God, and He has given me an 
idea. If it is God’s will, success will attend us.” 

“May I help?” Miriam asked, for she had 
been taught early to look to God for guidance. 

“Yes,” the mother said, “go to the river 
bank and to the low places and bring an armful 
of bulrushes. And when you have brought 
them, go and bring more.” 

Miriam did as she was told. Bulrushes were 
plentiful near the river, and she gathered only 
the strong, sturdy ones. They were tall reeds 
with stalks as of grass or straw. When Miriam 
had brought to her mother an armload and 
more, she waited for further instructions. 

“Busy yourself with cooking,” her mother 
said, “while Iam away. For I must hide myself 
and the bulrushes, lest some one in the king’s 
service should become curious about the thing I 
am fashioning.” 

Another time, while the baby slept, Miriam 
was permitted to hold the bulrushes while her 
mother twisted and wove them into place. Then 


Miriam saw that her mother was making a 
basket. She watched the basket take form in 
her mother’s capable hands. It was large enough 
to be a cradle for the boy child. 


When the weaving was done, the mother 
mixed mud with pitch and filled all the cracks. 
Each tiny hole in the basket’s sides and bottom 
was filled with the mixture. Then it was put 
away to dry. 

One morning while it was yet dark the 
mother said softly: “Miriam, the time is come. 
We must take away the boy child.” 


So the two of them slipped out into the 
dawn. ‘The mother carried the babe, while 
Miriam took the basket. They went down to 
the river’s edge. Carefully the child was placed 
in the basket, and the basket was set afloat upon 
the water. A basket like this that floats was 
called an ark. The flags and bulrushes that 
grew near the bank hid the child and the small 
ark. 

“My daughter’’—the mother’s voice was very 
earnest “look neither to right nor to left, but 
keep your eyes upon the ark. Let not your at- 
tention wander. When Pharaoh’s daughter 
comes down to the river to bathe herself, I shall 
know if God has heard my prayers.” Then the 
mother hastened away, for the sun was shining 
and she must not be seen. 

Miriam stood afar off from the ark that held 
the precious burden of her brother. The sun 
shone warm, then hot, but Miriam never let her 
gaze wander from the ark in the bulrushes. She 
prayed her own prayer to God that the little ark 
might float near the edge and not move out into 
the current of the river. 

From farther down the river Miriam could 
hear the laughter of children who were wading 
in the water. How hot the sand was where she 
stood! How her bare feet burned! The river’s 
edge was near, she could wade for a time and 
cool herself. But she thought of her mother’s 
words ‘‘Let not your attention wander.” Miriam 
was an obedient daughter. She kept her eyes 
turned toward the ark and remembered her 
trust. (Please turn to page 27) 
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HE BLACK kitten, whose 
name was Bing, sat on the 
sunny front porch and felt un- 
happy. He was unhappy because 
he wanted to be white. 

“White kittens are so beauti- 
ful!” Bing thought. “Everybody 
admires white kittens.” He licked 
hard at one front paw to see if 
he could make it lighter. He had 
seen his mother, who was a lovely 
white cat, lick her paws when 
they were a trifle gray with dust. 
Her paws always turned white 
again right away. 

“I think my paw does look a 
teeny-weeny bit whiter,’ Bing 
said, after he had licked for some 
time. 

He licked all his other paws 
and the tip of his glossy black 
tail. “Yes, I think they are get- 
ting lighter,” he told himself. 
He walked down the front 
steps feeling sure that he was no 
longer an entirely black kitten. 
“Don’t you think my paws look 
a teeny-weeny bit white?” he 
asked Mr. Robin who was hunt- 
ing worms on the front lawn. 

Mr. Robin cocked his bright 
eye at the black kitten. “Can't 
say that I do,” he said, and went 
back to his worms. 

Bing went on round the house. 
“Don’t you think my paws are a 


KITTEN WHO 
WASNT WHITE 


By ELEANOR HAMMOND 


A Read-Aloud Story 


little lighter colored than yester- 
day?” he asked Mr. Rooster who 
was scratching just inside the 
chicken-yard fence. 

Mr. Rooster looked down his 
bill at Bing. “Not a great deal 
lighter,” he said. He continued 
to scratch for grains of corn. 

Bing went on. He found Jocko, 
the black terrier, dozing on the 
back walk. “Don’t you think my 
paws and the tip of my tail are 
just a shade less black than they 
used to be?” Bing asked the ter- 
rier. 

Jocko opened one eye sleepily. 
“Well, now that you ask me, | 
should say no,” the little dog said, 
and went to sleep again. 

“Oh, dear me!” Bing thought. 
“If only I had just one white 
spot! But to be black all over!” 
He craned his neck. He studied 
every bit of himself that he could 
see, which was most of him. He 
could not see so much as one 
white hair. Bing shook his head 
and felt sadder than ever. 

Then he licked himself all over 
again. The black hairs grew sleek 
and glossy as he licked, but they 
did not change color at all. 

“It’s no use!” Bing decided. 
“No use at all.” He lay down and 
thought what a sad thing it was to 
be an all-black kitten. 
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UST then a little boy and a lit- 
tle girl came skipping up the 
sidewalk. “There he is! That 
must be the kitten we’re looking 
for,” the little girl cried. 

“Of course,” the little boy said. 
“He’s black.” 

They hurried toward Bing. They 
picked him up and petted him 
and said soft, pleasant things to 
him. Bing was so delighted that he 
began to purr. 

“You're the dearest, sweetest, 
prettiest kitten I ever saw!” the 
little girl told Bing. 

“We wanted a kitten that was 
black, and the lady that owns your 
mother said we could have you if 
we could find you,” the little boy 
told Bing. Bing purred loudly. 

The little boy and the little girl 
carried Bing home with them. 
They gave him a saucer of milk 
to drink and a soft cushion to lie 
upon. They made him a paper 
butterfly to chase. 

“We think black kittens are the 
cutest of any kind,” said the boy. 

“But Bing isn’t all black,” the 
little girl said. “Look at that 
teeny white spot right on the back 
of his neck.” She held Bing up 
before the mirror over the mantel 
so that he could see his little white 
spot—which of course, he could 
never see in any other way no mat- 
ter how far he craned his neck. 

As he looked at the white spot 
Bing purred so loudly that he 
sounded quite like a teakettle boil- 
ing merrily. 

“Though it doesn’t really matter 
about being white,” Bing decided, 
“because some people like black 
kittens just as well as they like 
white ones, I find.” 


Table Blessing 


Dear Father, bless this food we 
see, 

And bless the lives we live for 
Thee. 


GRANDMA'S 
HOUSE 


By ETHEL ROMIG FULLER 


Y GRANDMA'S house 
Is so neat, 
When I go in 
| scrape my feet 
With care upon 
The blue wool cat 
Hooked into 
The front door mat. 


My Grandma's house 
Smells very nice 
Of cookies baked 
With lots of spice. 
When Grandma says, 
"Do have one, Bill !'' 
| reply, “Thank you, 
1 will !"' 


MIRIAM 


(Continued from page 25) 


When she had watched and 
waited several hours, she heard 
the daughter of Pharaoh coming 
with her maids. ‘They were walk- 
ing toward the very place where 
the small ark floated. Miriam 
hid herself among the bulrushes 
and watched. Pharaoh’s daughter 
saw the ark and sent one of her 


maids to draw the queer-looking 
basket out of the water that she 
might see what was in it. 

Miriam’s heart beat very fast. 
The life of her tiny brother was 
at stake! Would God answer her 
mother’s prayers? Miriam prayed 
that He would. 

When the king's - daughter 
looked in the basket, she started 
in surprise and exclaimed, “A 
baby! This is one of the Hebrew 
children.” Miriam trembled at the 
words, but Pharaoh’s daughter saw 
that it was a beautiful child. 

Then the child began to cry, for 
he had been in the basket without 
food for several hours. Pharaoh’s 
daughter felt her heart stir with 
pity and love for the little one. 
Again she spoke to her maid. 

“Lift him up; so pleasing a 
child as this I will keep.” 

Miriam heard the words that the 
king’s daughter spoke. She came 
out of the bulrushes and walked 
along the water’s edge as if she 
were just passing by. When she 
reached the place she asked, ‘‘Shall 
I go and call a nurse from among 
the Hebrew women, that she may 
nurse the child for you?” 

And Pharaoh’s daughter said to 
her, “Go.” 

Miriam hastened away and soon 
returned with the baby’s own 
mother. 

Pharaoh’s daughter said unto 
the woman, “Take the child away, 
and nurse it for me, and I will 
give you your wages.” 

How happy the mother and 
Miriam were as they carried the 
babe home with them! God had 
answered their prayers. 

“You are an obedient daughter, 
Miriam,’’ the mother said lovingly. 

When the baby grew older, he 
was taken to Pharaoh’s daughter 
and the palace became his home. 
Pharaoh’s daughter named the 
child Moses, which means “drawn 
out,” in memory of the day when 
he was drawn out of the water. 
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**"T*HERE’S a swell breeze blowing today. 

Have all you fellows got your kites 
ready?” Red demanded of the other Spartans 
as they gathered at the Roost one Saturday 
morning in March. ‘Mine needs a little patch 
where Carrots stuck her finger through it, but 
that will take me only a minute to fix.” 

“I think mine will need a little more tail,” 
Kegs replied. 

“Mine is ready,” said Andy. 

“Well, what do you say we all go home and 
get our kites, and then meet at the big hill?” 
asked Red. The Spartans quickly agreed and 
started after their kites. 

It was a beautiful, sunshiny day, with light 
clouds riding high in a deep, blue sky. A 
strong, steady wind blew from the South, sway- 
ing the bare branches of the trees. The Spar- 
tans soon gathered at the top of the hill, and 
one by one their kites started climbing up 
into the sky. 

“Where’s Andy?” asked Cousin Bob when 
his kite was finally riding smoothly. 

“Maybe he had to fix his a little,” suggested 
David. 

“Here he comes now,” said Coralee. ‘And 
what is that he’s got with him?” 

“It’s a great big kite,” shouted Red. “Look 
at it! No wonder he was slow getting here. 
He can hardly handle it in this breeze.” 

“Where did you get it?” asked Chink as 


By CURTIS HASELTINE 


ANDY FLIES A KITE 


Andy drew near. 

“I made it,” replied Andy. 

The kite was every bit as tall as its five-foot 
owner, and was covered with red cloth. The 
sticks in the body of the kite were about an 
inch through in the thickest part and tapered 
down at the ends. Andy had a big roll of heavy 
cord on a stick for string. 

“Somebody hold it for me while I get it 
started,” said Andy. 

“TI will,” Kegs offered, tying his kite string 
to the top of a small sapling. 

“That’s a good idea, Kegsy,” said Red. 
“That kite would take anybody else off the 
ground. You'll make a good anchor for it.” 

“Yes,” Kegs agreed, “when you want a real 
man’s work done, call on the one who has the 
weight to do it—not some skinny, underfed 
runt like that Red Sloan.” 

Red grinned. 

Kegs held the kite steady while Andy un- 
rolled the string for about seventy-five feet and 
drew it tight. 

“Let her go!” Andy shouted. 

As Kegs let go, the kite fairly shot into the 
air, pulling and jerking Andy along the ground 
after it. 

“Give it more string,” shouted Red. 

Andy let out string as fast as he could un- 
roll it, but the kite still dragged him. He dug 
his heels desperately into the ground and sat 
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down hard. But only for a moment! He was 
yanked to his feet and dragged some more. 

“Kegs!” he yelled. “Come and hang on to 
me.” Kegs hurried to him. He wrapped his 
arms around Andy’s waist and both of them sat 
down. Frantically they gouged their heels into 
the soft earth. 

“He can’t hold it!” shouted Kegs. ‘“‘It’s 
slipping through his fingers.” 

Cousin Bob quickly tied his kite down and 
rushed over to grab Andy’s string. But just as 
he reached for it the kite made a big lurch and 
tore the line from Andy’s fingers. 

“It’s gone!” cried Kegs. 

“We'll catch it,” yelled Cousin Bob, and he 
started racing after the stick of string 
as it danced along the ground. The 


Finally the cord caught in the branches of a 
tree. Andy quickly climbed up and unrolled 
enough string to reach the Spartans below. 

“Hold it,” he said, ‘while I unsnarl it from 
this branch.” The gang took hold, and Andy 
carefully worked the string loose. 

“Shall we bring it down and start all over 

again up on the hill?” suggested Chink. 

“No, I believe if we all hold it we can pull 
it back there,” said David. 

“If we unroll the string as we go, it will be 
easier,’ Cousin Bob advised. 

So the gang started back up the hill, unroll- 
ing line as they went. But even with all of them 
holding on they could feel the huge kite jerk 


other Spartans joined the race. Up in 
the sky the kite hovered and dipped. 

“Get her before she dives!” 
shouted David. “She'll splinter if 
she hits the ground.” Down the hill 
the gang raced, with the string danc- 
ing just out of their reach. 


and pull. 

When they finally reached the top 
Andy said, ““Let’s wrap that string once 
around this sapling and I think I'll be 
able to hold it.” The cord was quickly 
wrapped around the tree, and Andy sat 
down, his feet firmly braced, and let the 
string out almost to the end. Then he 
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tied it securely. The kite started 
dipping. 

“Tie it higher so the sapling 
can give a little when the kite 
jerks,” advised Red. Andy did 
as Red suggested, and the kite 
rode smoothly again. 


“Tl bet that’s a mile up 
there,” Red exclaimed. “Look 
how small the kite is! It doesn’t 
look much bigger than our 
kites.” 

“Tt isn’t a mile,” said Andy, 
“because I didn’t have that 
much string, but I did have 
quite a bit.” 

“Feel how tight that string 
is!” cried Coralee. “You can 
hardly press it down at all.” 

“We ought to send mes- 
sages up to the kite,” said Red. 

“You’d have to untie it 
from the tree to get the mes- 
sage on the string,” Cousin 
Bob objected. “I don’t think 
we'd better do that. We might 
not be so lucky catching it next 
time.” 

“We won't have to untie 
the string,” said Andy. “I 
brought along a little gadget 
for that.” He took a small 
piece of wood out of his 
pocket. It was about six inches 
long and had a wire at each 
end. This wire he hooked over 
the kite string and fastened 
like a safety pin. Another wire, 
which stretched out in front, 
had a tiny loop in it. This 
loop he hooked around the 
string. 

“But that runner won’t go 
up,” protested Red. ‘There’s 
nothing for the wind to catch 


on. 


Andy silently reached into 
another pocket and brought out 
a tissue-paper parachute which 
he attached by a small ring to 
a tiny catch on the runner. 


“When this wire in front 
of the runner hits a small stick 
that I tied in the string up by 
the kite,” Andy explained, “it 
shoves back and releases this 
catch, and the parachute floats 
down. Then, with the para- 
chute loose, there’s nothing to 
hold the runner up, so it slides 
back down.” 


“Say, that sounds keen!” 
Red was enthusiastic. “‘Let’s 
try it.” 

Andy hooked the parachute 
in place, and the runner started 
up the cord. Higher and higher 
it climbed until the gang could 
barely see it. When it finally 
reached the kite, the Spartans 
saw a tiny bit of white drop a 
few feet and then start slowly 
drifting down. A moment later 
the empty runner came sliding 
back into their hands. For a 
long time they watched the 
small patch of white until it 
passed out of sight. 

“That was swell,” said Kegs 
when they could see the para- 
chute no more. 

“You're good, Andy,” Red 
agreed. “I wish I could do 
things like that.” 

“I read about it in a book,” 
said Andy modestly. 

Kegs stretched out on his 
back and lay watching the 
kites. One by one the other 
Spartans followed his example. 
Not a word was spoken. Fi- 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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The Prayer of 
Faith 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


| now am wise, | now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things | am, can do, and be, 

Through Christ, the Truth that is in 
me. 


God is my health, | can't be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 


God is my all; | know no fear, 
Since God and love and Truth are 
‘here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


By DORIS E. OLESON 


Horizontal 


Umbrella-shaped lawn tree. 
Tree with bananalike, yellowish 
fruit. 

A hedge apple or “orange.” 

A tree that resembles the cotton- 
wood. 


. An American wild plum. 


White-barked tree. 
One kind of oak. 


. Sometimes called hawthorn. 


Tree with an animal’s name. 


. Something we get from trees. 

. An evergreen. 

. A tree whose wood is fragrant. 
. Tree with red flowers. 

. Type of locust tree. 

. A sturdy tree. 


Vertical 


Tree that bears nuts and has 
smooth, gray bark. 
Tree whose wood is used for 
matches. 

Fruit tree with pink blossoms. 
Slender type of poplar tree. 
Another fruit tree. 

Tree that grows near water. 

Tall tree that grows in California. 
A shrub that produces berries. 

A lacy-appearing tree with long 
pods. 


. Tree with very strong wood. 


A Christmas tree. 


. Kind of soil preferred by black 


oak. 


. Desert tree. 


A common street tree. 
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HOLLAND SPECIALTIES 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


‘¢T TOW SHOULD you like to 
visit a country where the 
trees are trimmed in the shape of 
elephants or roosters?” asked Mrs. 
Miller; ‘‘where the beds are built 
like cupboard shelves in the walls; 
and where children take off their 
shoes and use them for toy boats?” 
“You're talking about the 
Netherlands,” guessed Daisy 
Dean. “We've been hearing about 
them at school.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mrs. Miller, 
“March always makes us think of 
Holland, perhaps because of the 
windmills.” The windows rattled 
and the wind swept round the cor- 
ner of the house with a loud 
““whoo-whoo-oo.”” 

“Don’t forget the tulips,” added 
Ann Beth. “Just imagine! The 
Dutch raise whole fields of them.” 


“I should hesitate to. compare 
the products of my oven with the 
breads, cakes, and pastries made in 
the homes of the Hollanders on 
baking day,” Mrs. Miller ex- 
claimed. ‘“The Dutch are famous 
for their love of good food. 

“Here are two recipes, and al- 
though the rules are not directly 
from Holland, little girls in that 
country bake huge panfuls of rusks 
and eat many dishes prepared with 
milk and chocolate.” 

As usual the girls divided the 
work, and soon the rusks were in 
the oven and the pudding steam- 
ing away in the double boiler. 

“Perhaps,” Mrs. Miller sug- 
gested, “some little Dutch cook 
will read this page and send us a 
recipe straight from Holland. 
Many recipes have been sent to us 


RUSKS 
9 tablespoonfuls flour 
pinch of salt 
11/, teaspoonfuls brown sugar 
1 teaspoonful baking powder 
pinch of nutmeg 
teaspoonful cinnamon 
1 tablespoonful beaten egg 
10 tablespoonfuls water 
2 teaspoonfuls shortening 


Add egg and melted shortening 
to water, then add to sifted dry 
ingredients. Mix and turn out 
onto floured board. Shape into 
rolls. Brush the top with milk 
and sprinkle with brown sugar 
and cinnamon. Let stand 10 
minutes. Bake in moderate oven. 


CHOCOLATE CREAM PUDDING 


1 cupful hot milk 

2 tablespoonfuls cornstarch 
4 tablespoonfuls sugar 

square chocolate 

3 teaspoonfuls cold milk 
teaspoonful vanilla 

1 egg white 


Heat the cupful of milk in 
double boiler. Beat cornstarch, 
sugar, and salt with cold milk 
till smooth. Stir into hot milk. 
When mixture is thickened add 
fine-cut chocolate. Stir and cook 
10 minutes. Fold in beaten egg 
white and vanilla. Serve hot or 
cold with cream. 


from other parts of the world. 
Here’s one from South Africa and 
one from Paris, France. We shall 
try them later. Just now let's 
sample our chocolate pudding and 
the rusks.”’ 


NOTE: Cut out both recipes. Paste them 
on cardboard for your recipe file, or 
on plain paper and add them to the 
of THE PLAYHOUSE COOK.- 


ANDY FLIES A KITE 


(Continued from page 30) 


nally Red rolled over on his side. 

“What are you thinking about, 
Kegsy?” he asked. 

“How I'd like to be up there 
with those kites!’ Kegs was day- 
dreaming. 

“TIL bet you could see a long 
way from up there,” observed Red. 

“Tl bet you could see to the 
city,” said Chink. 

“You might even be able to 
see the 49th Streeters,’ Cousin 
Bob agreed. “I wonder what 
they’re doing.” 

“Well, whatever it is, I don't 
think they're having as good a 
time as we are,” said Chink. 

“I’m going to be an aviator like 
Cousin John,’ David remarked. 
“He gets to go up even higher 
than those kites.” 

“TI am too,” said Red. 

“Let’s all be aviators,” Coralee 
suggested. 

“You can’t be!” protested Red. 
“You're a girl.” 

“There are women aviators that 
are just as good as the men,” de- 
clared Coralee. “And I could be 
just as good a one as you, too.” 

“Let’s form an airplane com- 
pany when we grow up,” said 
Kegs. 

“The Spartan Airplane Com- 
pany, Ltd.,” David repeated slow- 
ly. “That would be swell. And 
we could always stick together 
that way too.” 


(You will find directions for making a 
kite messenger like Andy’‘s on page 17) 
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By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 
E NEED a few more cro- 


cus buds 
And pussy willows too! 
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COLOR 


Now scatter color everywhere— 
I’m glad it’s spring, aren’t you? 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send a year's subscription for WEE WISDOM as my Easter 
gift to my friend. I inclose $1 to pay for my order. 


Friend's name 


Street 


City and State 


My name 


Street 


City and State 


W-3-36 


UNITY 
PERIODICALS 
for Adults 


The Unity School of Christianity 
publishes the following periodi- 
cals, which are to the adult what 
WEE WISDOM is to the child. 
Like WEE WISDOM they are 
priced at $1 each for a year's 
subscription. 


UNITY 


—Contains material that bears 
on Christian healing and Chris- 
tian living. For the advanced 
student of metaphysics. 


WEEELY UNITY 


—An eight - page publication 
adapted to the needs of the be- 
ginner in the study of Truth. Car- 
ries brief, compact articles that 
are intensely practical. 


UNITY DAILY WORD 


—A pocket-sized monthly maga- 
zine that contains a page lesson 
for each day of the month as well 
as special articles and poems. 


GOOD BUSINESS 


—A fifty-page monthly magazine 
for alert business men and women. 
Shows how to solve business 
problems through the application 
of Truth principles. 


PROGRESS 


—An illustrated monthly maga- 
zine that presents the Truth teach- 
ings through articles, fascinating 
fiction stories, and interviews with 
noted people. 


* Unity School also publishes 
metaphysical . books, booklets, 
and pamphlets. A complete cat- 
alogue of our publications will be 
sent on request. 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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arch winds are blowing, violets growing, 
ew buds on the trees appear; 

Robins are singing, all things are bringing 

The good news that springtime is almost here. 


4 


Yes, spring is not far off, and do you know what special season 
is celebrated soon after spring arrives? It is Easter, of course. 
Look on your calendar and you will find that Easter Sunday falls 
on April 12 this year. 
Don’t you love Easter and all that goes with it—Easter bun- 
nies, colored eggs, new things to wear? ‘These things are all 
March — right, because they make boys cer 
fas? and girls happy, and happiness ™ 
| Thirty-four 
is a part of God’s plan for every 
child. 
But there is another kind of 
happiness that comes from shar- 
ing with others. Maybe you 
know some child that does not 
receive Wee Wisdom magazine 
every month, as you do. 


Wouldn’t you like to share your 
joy with him by sending him a 
W ee Wisdom subscription as an 
Easter gift? On page 33 of this 
copy you will find a blank. Fill 
it out and mail it to us, and make 
this the very happiest Easter of 
all for your friend and yourself. 


Have You Heard 


the story of Little Susie Sleep Ears? 
Maybe you think that is a strange 
name for a little girl with blue eyes, 
yellow curls, rosy cheeks, and ears 
like little pink shells. 


But Susie earned this name for her- 


self by letting her ears go to sleep 
quite often right in the middle of 
something that Mother was telling 
her. 


“Susie,” said Mother one morning, 
“your sleepy ears are going to pun- 
ish you some day.” Susie thought 
this was a queer thing to say, but 
she soon forgot about it, because 
this was the day of the indoor picnic 
at school. But Mother's words came 


true before the day was over. 


© Send for this delightful book and 
learn how Susie’s ears punished her, 
and why she determined never to 
let them go to sleep again. You 
will like this book with its large 
type and bright pictures. The price 
of one copy is 29 cents. You can 
order two copies for 50 cents. 


Unity School of Christianity, 917 Cracy, Kansas City, Missouri 
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A Chat with the Editor 


— of letters from WEE WIspoM readers come to my desk. 
Among those received a few days ago I found one that I want to share 
with you. The little girl who wrote this letter is just ten years old. In her 
letter she tells me that when she was six years old she was terribly frightened 
by a dog. Since then she has been afraid of every dog that barks at her. But 
recently she found out that if she says The Prayer of Faith she is not afraid and 
dogs do not bark at her. 

I think I was specially interested as I read her letter because when I was six 
I, too, was frightened by a dog, frightened so terribly that all through my 
childhood years I was afraid of them. Because I was afraid, I lost all the joy 
that comes to children through their companionship with dogs. All of you who 
love dogs know what good pals they can be. So I was happy when B—— told 


-me that she had overcome her fear through saying the prayer. 


What really happened to B——’s fear when she prayed? The Prayer of 
Faith doesn’t say a word about dogs. It says “I know no fear, since God and 
love and Truth are here.” What really happened was that B put a thought 
of courage in her mind instead of a thought of fear; and, since we cannot think 
two thoughts at the same time, when she thought of God as being with her, she 
couldn’t be afraid of the dog. When she was no longer afraid, the dog lost in- 
terest in her. 

There is a strange thing about dogs; they seem to know when we love 
them, and they also seem to know when we are afraid of them. You can prove 
this for yourself if you watch the dogs in your neighborhood. They will follow 
people who love dogs and try to lick their hands and play with them, they will 
slink away from people who dislike dogs, and they will run out and bark 
fiercely at others. The people they bark at are usually those who are afraid 
of them. 

If saying The Prayer of Faith helped B—— to change her fear to courage, 
it will help you. I wish I had known The Prayer of Faith when I was small. 


DIRECTIONS FOR CUTOUTS ON BACK COVER 
e This will introduce you to Gayle, the young lady on the back cover. 

Cut on the heavy lines and fold on dotted lines, making slits in the coat 
sleeves as shown. Do not fold the coat collar. All of Gayle’s clothes stay on 
without the aid of extra tabs. Fold the hair ribbon as shown and paste edges 
marked XX together, then slip it over Gayle’s hair. You can make other rib- 
bons and color them to match her other dresses. 

The kitten will sit alone if you fold the tail as shown. 
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